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Introduction 


Over 140 years ago, the women and children 
of Pendleton, Oregon, and the surrounding areas, 
were rushed to a mill for safety and armed men 
stood guard. A call went out asking for volunteers 
to form a militia to protect the town of Pendleton 
from the attacking Bannock warriors that were 
heading in their direction. My 
great-great-grandfather, Andrew Sullivan, was one 
of the brave men that answered that call. The 
volunteers went out hoping to head off the 
approaching Bannock warriors before they reached 
the town. A day later, those volunteers were 
attacked and the Battle of Willow Springs took 
place. 


The details of that day’s battle, along with 
the entire Bannock War that it was a part of, are 
fading away more and more as the years go by. 
Andrew Sullivan passed away many years ago. His 
children and grandchildren have all also passed 
away. The few books on the Bannock War available 
for purchase online are each priced at well over 
$100. 


There are no digital copies of books online 
about the Bannock War, so I was thrilled to find a 


book on the topic in a library 30 minutes away from 
our home. When I got to the library, I was told that 
due to the scarcity of the book, the library was not 
allowing it to be checked out. It turns out that is 
also the case with all other books available on the 
war. 


I got back into my car to drive home, 
disappointed at the thought of all information 
about the war continuing to disappear with time. 
As I turned on the car stereo, the song that was 
playing was “Who Lives, Who Dies, Who Tells Your 
Story” from Hamilton: An American Musical. The 
song tells the story of Eliza Hamilton keeping the 
legacy of Alexander alive after his death. I was so 
captivated by some of the lyrics that I sat in the 
library parking lot and replayed the first minute of 
the song over and over again. “And when you're 
gone, who remembers your name? Who keeps your 
flame? Who tells your story?” 


Driving home, I thought about the other 
stories of military bravery from our family’s history. 
My grandfather, Ray Volz, and the crew of his B-17 
bomber, miraculously lived through the 8th Air 
Force’s final mission of World War II. Francis 
Sullivan, Andrew’s father, gave his life fighting for 
the Union Army on a Civil War battlefield in 


Arkansas. Joseph Sapp, one of our family’s earliest 
known immigrants, survived volunteering for what 

amounted to a suicide mission during the American 
Revolution. 


I also thought of the other family members 
that were in the military. My father, grandfather, 
brother-in-law, great-uncle, and 
great-great-grandfather, all bravely served our 
country. 


In a society that overuses the terms 
“patriots” and “heroes,” these men are the 
definition of those words. What follows is my 
attempt to pass along their stories. 


Raymond John Volz 
Final Mission of the Hell’s Angels 
World War II 


When Ray Volz was 24 years old, the United 
States put into place the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, the first peacetime draft in 
American history. In anticipation of the United 
States entering World War II, all men between 21 
and 45 years of age needed to register. Those 
selected in the draft were required to serve a 
minimum of one year with the military. At the time 
of his registration, the South Dakota native was 
already married to his wife, Gladys, and was 
working at a Safeway store in Olympia, 
Washington. 


A few years later, he would be called to serve. 
He joined the Army Air Corps and received his 
pilot’s wings and eventually served as a B-17 
co-pilot. Ray was assigned to one of the war’s most 
distinguished air combat units, the 303rd Bomb 
Group, also known as the “Hell’s Angels.” 


The 303rd Bomb Group was part of the 8th 
Air Force’s attack on both Nazi Germany’s 


industrial and military might and the German 
Luftwaffe, the most powerful air force in the world. 
B-17 bombers flew daylight bombing missions over 
Nazi-occupied Europe. B-17 bombing raids proved 
very effective, but they were also extremely 
dangerous. While different sources cite varying 
statistics, one thing is agreed upon, the odds of a 
B-17 crew member completing the required 25 
missions and returning home safely were extremely 
low. The Military Times stated that the odds of 
surviving were one in four. The Air Force 
Association put the odds at “less than 50%.” No 
matter which statistics are most accurate, the 
amount of bravery needed to fly these missions was 
massive. 


Once Ray was trained and ready for combat, 
the European portion of the war was nearing a 
close. Ray’s first two missions went relatively 
smoothly compared to his final two. His first 
mission would take place on April 15, 1945. The 
target was German-controlled Royan, France, with 
the goal of knocking out huge gun encampments. 
Ray was the co-pilot of B-17 number #43-38682, 
piloted by Arthur Tarvid. There was no enemy 
opposition on this day, and all planes from the 
303rd Bomb Group returned to their base in 


Molesworth, England undamaged. Nazi forces at 
Royan surrendered immediately after the bombing. 


The following day, Ray would join the crew 
that he would fly with for the rest of his service, 
piloted by Charles F. Scott. On this day, they were 
flying the B-17 nicknamed “Lady Beth,” and they 
bombed Nazi rail and communication targets in 
Straubing, Germany. Again, there was no enemy 
air or flak opposition, and all planes returned 
undamaged and with no casualties. 


The following day, April 17th, Ray would fly 
his third combat mission in as many days. The 
crew was flying the plane named “Lucille,” and their 
target was the Friedrichstadt Marshalling Yard in 
Dresden, Germany. Anti-aircraft fire, or “flak,” was 
much more prevalent on this mission. 12 B-17s 
suffered major damage, two of them were shot 
down. “Earthquake McGoon” went down near Brux, 
Czechoslovakia, and “Sack Time” crashed in the 
vicinity of Dresden, Germany. The crews 
parachuted out, and four of these American service 
members were killed by civilians. The rest were 
captured by the Nazis and became POWs. Luckily 
for Ray, “Lucille” made it back to Molesworth 
without any damage, and his crew suffered no 


casualties. It would be eight days before Ray would 
go on another mission. 


On April 25, 1945, at about 2:00 am, an 
orderly awoke Ray by shining a flashlight in his face 
and informing him that he would be flying a 
mission that day. For security purposes, B-17 flight 
crews didn’t know that they were flying until the 
day of the mission. During the mission briefing, 
they found out that the day’s target was Skoda 
Armament Works in Pilsen, Czechoslovakia. Ever 
since Nazi Germany had taken over Czechoslovakia, 
the massive 400-acre factory complex had used 
Czech civilians to produce guns, ammunition, 
cannons, and tanks for the German military. 


Since the trip to Czechoslovakia took hours, 
during the early portion of the flight, many of B-17 
crews’ radio men tuned in to the BBC broadcast to 
take their minds off of what lay ahead. What they 
heard did the opposite of calming their nerves. The 
announcer said, “Allied bombers are out in great 
strength today. Their destination may be the Skoda 
Works. Skoda workers get out and stay out until 
the afternoon.” This unprecedented warning 
allowed the German forces to ready as many 
anti-aircraft weapons as possible. While it most 
likely saved thousands of civilian lives, it also made 


the odds of Ray and his crew returning alive 
drastically lower. 


On its first bombing run, “Lucille” took a 
direct hit that destroyed its #3 engine, but luckily, it 
did not explode. The impact knocked the plane 
about 500 feet above the formation and caused it to 
go into a steep downward spiral. Their pilot, 
Charles Scott, was able to pull them out of the 
spiral, and they joined the formation that was 
trailing theirs. Since they were unable to drop their 
bombs on the first bombing run, they went on a 
second one and successfully dropped all ten of their 
500-pound bombs, noticeably lifting the plane 
because of the loss of weight. The crew headed 
back to their base in Molesworth. As they were out 
over the English Channel, their #2 engine also went 
out. Realizing that their hydraulic system had been 
shot out, the crew questioned whether or not they'd 
be able to make it back to England. Every member 
of Lucille’s crew not needed to fly the plane braced 
for impact with the sea. Some sat with their backs 
against the bombay bulkhead, and others placed 
their backs against another crew member’s back. 


Knowing they would not make it back to 
their base at RAF Molesworth, they instead headed 
for the Manston Airfield, the location for their 


emergency landing. As the airfield came into sight, 
the plane lost its #4 engine. Coming in with only an 
unbelievable one functioning engine, they somehow 
landed “Lucille” safely, with fire trucks and 
ambulances racing behind the plane fearing for the 
worst. 


Every returning 303rd Bomb Group aircraft 
sustained battle damage — twenty-four of them 
received major damage and fifteen received minor 
damage. The mission report stated that so many 
planes were forced to land without landing gear or 
flaps that the end of Molesworth’s runway “looked 
like a parking lot.” 


Somehow, the 9 12 hour ordeal ended 
without any deaths or serious injuries to Lucille’s 
crew. In addition to losing three of her four 
engines, after landing, the crew counted 50 holes in 
the plane’s wings. 


As was tradition, the crew was given an 
after-mission shot of Cognac, and a B-17 from 
Molesworth came to pick the crew up and flew them 
back to their base. 


This would end up being the final World War 
II mission flown by the 303rd Bomb Group and the 


8th Air Force. Five days later, Adolph Hitler 
committed suicide, and Germany officially 
surrendered a week later. 


After the war, Ray returned home. Gladys 
and Ray soon had a daughter, Linda, and a son, 
Gary. They moved to Portland where Ray worked 
at Big C grocery stores as a manager for many years. 
In his retirement, he enjoyed fishing, golfing, 
bowling, playing cards, and watching sports. He 
was proud of his service with the 303rd Bomb 
Group, but he didn’t tell stories about specific 
missions. 


Years later, the movie Memphis Belle was 
released about the B-17 bomber by that name. Ray 
went to the theater with his son and 15-year-old 
grandson, Trent. In the movie, the Memphis Belle 
loses three engines and is forced to miraculously 
land with one functioning engine. Walking out of 
the theater after the movie, Trent asked his grandpa 
if B-17s could land with only one engine. Ray’s 
answer was, “I don’t think they can.” 


*Ray never told me this story, and it wasn’t 
something that I had ever heard about growing up. 
Decades later, I came across information about the 
missions on a 303rd Bomb Group website. It gave 
crew lists for each mission and showed Ray flying 
on April 25, 1945. An obituary for a fellow crew 
member, tail gunner Raymond Hills, mentioned the 
events of the final mission and said it was covered 
in Mr. Hills’ memoirs that he wrote for his family. I 
was able to track down a copy of the writings as 
they were published in the Hell’s Angels Newsletter. 
Finally, the emergency landing was confirmed 
through email by the director of the Idaho Military 
History Museum as they hold detailed copies of 
303rd Bomb Group mission reports. 


Andrew Sullivan 
Battle of Willow Springs 
Bannock War of 1878 


Andrew Sullivan’s father, Francis, died in the 
Civil War’s Battle of Poison Spring. This is covered 
in the next chapter of this book. Francis’ death left 
Miriam Sullivan a widow trying to care for five 
children, Andrew being the oldest at age 12. 


At some point in the next few years, Miriam 
also passed away, leaving Andrew and his siblings 
orphans. At age 14, Andrew did his best to survive 
by moving between Kansas and Texas driving cattle 
and working other jobs in hopes of funding his 
education. After saving around $150, he was 
walking beside a wagon hauling a load of wood 
when a horrific accident occurred. Andrew slipped, 
landing in the wagon’s path, and he was run over, 
breaking both legs. It would be two years before he 
could walk again, and his entire savings was spent 
on medical bills. He found himself 16 years old, 
without money for an education, and orphaned, so 
he decided to head to the West in a wagon train, 
eventually ending up in Eastern Oregon. 


It was around 1869 that Andrew Sullivan’s 
wagon train from Kansas pulled into Eastern 
Oregon. He decided to stay in Pendleton, a town 
with a population of about 400 people. Teenage 
Andrew made a living by working jobs training race 
horses, raising sheep, and hauling freight by 
mule-drawn wagon between Pendleton and 
Umatilla. 19 years later, Andrew Sullivan would be 
involved in protecting the people of Pendleton 
during a battle in Eastern Oregon with warriors 
from the Bannock Tribe. 


The Bannock War of 1878 is one of the least 
known military conflicts in American history, so 
before we get to Andrew Sullivan’s involvement, we 
need to look at the events leading up to the war. 


Buffalo Bill was once quoted as saying, 
“Every Indian outbreak that I have ever known has 
resulted from broken promises and broken treaties 
by the government.” This holds true for the 
Bannock War. In the 1850s, to help remove 
indigenous tribes from the land that white settlers 
wanted to claim, the federal government authorized 
the Army to negotiate treaties with the tribes. 
Ultimately, the goal of these treaties was getting the 
native people moved off of their traditional lands 
and onto reservations. 


One of the major reasons for the breakout of 
the Bannock War originated with the Fort Bridger 
Treaty of 1868 and white people ignoring the 
agreement. Article 2 of the treaty states, “It is 
agreed that whenever the Bannocks desire a 
reservation to be set apart for their use, or 
whenever the President of the United States shall 
deem it advisable for them to be put upon a 
reservation, he shall cause a suitable one to be 
selected for them in their present country, which 
shall embrace reasonable portions of the 
“PortNeuf” and “Kansas Prairie” countries, and 
that, when this reservation is declared, the United 
States will secure to the Bannocks the same rights 
and privileges therein...” A transcriber’s error is 
responsible for “Camas Prairie” being spelled 
“Kansas” in the treaty. 


The Camas Prairie, in Southern Idaho, 
bordered on the south by the Snake River, had long 
been an area where the Bannocks gathered camas 
root. This flowering plant with purple blooms had a 
root that was crushed between rocks and the 
resulting meal was used to make a kind of bread 
which became an important source of food for the 
Bannocks. 


In 1870, instead of creating a separate 
reservation for the Bannock tribe, the United States 
government forced them onto the Fort Hall 
Reservation in Idaho. They were made to share the 
land with the Shoshone tribe. After moving to Fort 
Hall, the tribe was to give up all rights to areas 
outside of the reservation, including a traditional 
Bannock food gathering location, Camas Prairie. 


The Bannock and Shoshone were promised 
by the American government that they would be 
provided with food to help them make the 
transition from a hunting and gathering lifestyle to 
an agricultural lifestyle. The promised food 
supplies were not enough to sustain life, and at 
other times, were not delivered to the reservation at 
all. By 1877, the tribes were starving, so the Indians 
had no choice but to travel outside of the 
reservation to hunt. They also went to Camas 
Prairie to harvest camas in an attempt to survive 
the coming winter. 


There is a myriad of reasons for the outbreak 
of the Bannock War, but the main event that 
initiated fighting occurred when the Bannock 
people arrived at the Camas Prairie. They 
discovered that white men had brought hogs there 
to graze on the camas root, breaking the agreement 


of the Fort Bridger Treaty. The hogs destroyed the 
Bannock’s camas harvest in the process. 


US Army General George Crook was asked 
about the cause of the Bannock War by a reporter 
from the Omaha Herald. His response was, 
“Hunger. Nothing but hunger.” He went on to say 
that the settlers had “come and occupied about all 
the grounds that the Indians derived their living 
from. The disappearance of the game, which means 
starvation, may seem a small thing to us, but to 
them it is their all, and he must be a very 
contemptible being who would not fight for his life.” 

In late May, an incident occurred on Camas 
Prairie that would move the region closer to war. 
George Nesbet, Lou Kensler, and William Silvey 
were camping on the prairie when they met two 
Bannocks. They spent the day together and 
interacted in a friendly manner. The next morning, 
in a seemingly unprovoked attack, Nesbet was shot 
through the jaw and Kensler received a graze 
wound to the head. Nesbet was put on the back of 
one of their horses and they headed to the closest 
inhabited place, Dixie stage station, over 20 miles 
away. It took quite a few stops and over a week 
before the men finally made it to Boise for medical 


attention. Nesbet and Kensler both recovered and 
word spread about the attack. 


The Bannock chief, Buffalo Horn, had 
already warned settlers to leave the prairie or be 
attacked. Now, he had convinced hundreds of 
warriors to join him in a war against the whites. 


A pattern started of white settlers organizing 
volunteer groups to protect their Oregon towns, 
families crowding into towns for protection, and 
Buffalo Horn’s warriors moving north stealing 
supplies, destroying property, and killing settlers. 
The Bannocks were joined by members of the Snake 
and Paiute tribes. On June 8th, Chief Buffalo Horn 
was killed in a battle with settlers, and Chief Egan 
took over leadership of the warriors. The size of 
the group at this point was 500 warriors along with 
around 2,000 women and children. 


Throughout June, a handful of skirmishes 
occurred between the Bannock warriors and either 
the US Military or volunteer groups from various 
towns. The June 14th Oregonian stated that 10 
settlers had been killed by Bannocks at that point. 
The Bannocks moved into Grant County, Oregon 
moving northwest, intending to join forces with 
tribes on the Umatilla Reservations. If that proved 


successful, they planned to cross the Columbia 
River and add even more warriors from tribes on 
the Yakama Reservation. If all of this went as 
planned, they would cause destruction and death to 
all of the white settlements they came across. 


Army troops under the direction of General 
O. O. Howard were sent in from multiple locations, 
but it would be a few days before they were able to 
catch up with the warriors. Howard planned to 
head from the south toward the Bannocks while 
troops under the direction of General 
Throckmorton headed toward the Bannocks from 
the north. 


The citizens in Pendleton, not unlike those in 
most other towns in Eastern Oregon, were 
panicked. A row of wagons stretched across Main 
Street in an attempt at providing some sort of 
safety. A trench was dug inside the fence of the 
courthouse and dirt was banked up against the 
boards. Frank Vincent was named captain of a 
company organized to defend Pendleton. Women 
and children were hurried to Bryers’ flour mill, and 
several men stood guard. 


On July 3rd, Sheriff J.L. Sperry was named 
captain of a group of volunteers to form a militia. 
Andrew Sullivan was one of the men to volunteer. 
On July 5th, Sperry’s volunteers headed south to 
intercept the Bannock warriors who were heading 
toward Pendleton. The men marched south to Pilot 
Rock, spent the night, and on July 6th, the group of 
52 men marched towards Camas Prairie. Shortly 
after noon, they arrived at Willow Springs, at the 
head of Birch Creek, and stopped to eat. Willow 
Springs consisted of a house, a shed, and a sheep 
corral. Andrew Sullivan and some other men 
helped to cook lunch while Tom McKay and 
William Blakely acted as lookouts. As Sullivan was 
going to relieve the lookouts, a large group of 
Bannock warriors advanced on the volunteers from 
all sides. 


The exact number of Bannocks is unknown. 
History of Umatilla and Morrow Counties stated 
that there were 800 Bannock warriors. An article 
from the La Grand Historical Society put the 
number between three and four hundred. Even 
reports in the July 8th Oregonian gave varying 
estimates, one of them said there were between 100 
to 150 and another stated there were from 500 to 
600. No matter the exact number, one thing is 


agreed upon, the volunteers were extremely 
outnumbered. 


At the outset of fighting, thirteen of the 
volunteers immediately got on their horses and 
raced to Pendleton. 


At the same time, Sullivan and some others 
fought with the Bannock warriors for a half hour in 
a hollow. Eventually, an order came to go up ona 
nearby hill. Ben Ogle, in attempting to obey the 
order, jumped over a fence. In doing so, he 
accidentally discharged his gun. Andrew Sullivan, 
who had two horses tied up in a ditch, was just 
going to get them when Ogle’s gun went off and 
struck one of Sullivan’s horses in the neck. The 
horse was killed, and his other horse did not have a 
saddle, so Andrew had to attempt to quickly move 
the saddle to his other horse. As he finished, 
Sullivan saw a man named Lansdale, who had been 
shot and was bleeding badly. 


Meanwhile, many of the other volunteers 
had tied their horses in the sheep corral and spent 
the afternoon fighting from the shelter of the shed. 
The men were in desperate need of water, so one of 
them, against the wishes of his fellow militiamen, 
took an empty pail and walked through the area of 


Bannock gunfire. He filled the pail at a spring and 
miraculously returned safely to the shed. In the 
end, the shed was riddled with bullets and one man, 
William Lamar, was left dead. 


As the fighting raged on, Sullivan was 
tending to Lansdale after his being shot. Strangely 
enough, Sullivan and Lansdale were in the same 
wagon train years earlier as they came to Oregon in 
covered wagons from Kansas. Now, Lansdale 
needed Sullivan to assist him to safety. Sullivan 
pulled Lansdale behind him on his horse. He 
looked up and none of their fellow volunteers were 
anywhere in sight, so they started down the creek 
with a band of about 20 Bannocks in pursuit. 


As they moved along the creek, they came 
across another volunteer named Crisfield who was 
severely wounded, but Sullivan had no way of 
taking him with them. At this point, he noticed a 
group of Bannocks attempting to capture horses, 
belonging to both Bannocks and volunteers. He 
decided to sneak up in the brush and grass and was 
able to get some horses. 


A Bannock warrior noticed him and fired at 
Sullivan, the shot grazing his horse. It only missed 
him because he had risen in his stirrups. 


The Bannocks followed Sullivan and 
Lansdale for about eight miles but finally turned 
back. Soon after, the men heard the noise of “a 
hack”, or horse-drawn coach, approaching. It was 
being driven by Henry Stover and he took Crisfield 
and Landsdale to Pendleton where both men 
survived. 


The volunteers fighting from the shed 
attempted to escape to safety at around midnight 
with the directions to fall to the ground if they were 
fired upon. Only a few hundred feet into their 
journey, gunshots went off, so the men fell to the 
ground. In the process, Harrison Hale was shot and 
killed. Throughout the night, the group was 
attacked three more times. 


Major Throckmorton arrived in Pendleton 
with soldiers and others arrived from Lapwai, 
Idaho. In total, he had 150 troops. Upon hearing 
about the attack from the 13 men that escaped at 
the commencement of fighting, Throckmorton and 
his men instantly headed south in hopes of assisting 
Sperry’s men. 


Meanwhile, Howard’s troops were 
approaching from the south. At this time, warriors 
on the Umatilla Reservation were evidently 


unaware of the delay of the approaching Bannocks. 
They were seen parading around Cayuse Station in 
war paint and feathers in anticipation of joining in 
on the fighting. 


After daylight, Throckmorton’s soldiers 
found the retreating volunteers about four miles 
north of Pilot Rock and escorted the men back to 
Pendleton. 


The fighting at Willow Springs delayed the 
Bannock warriors allowing the federal troops, led 
by O.O. Howard, to arrive. Without the Battle of 
Willow Springs, the Bannocks would have had open 
land in front of them and little resistance. The town 
of Pendleton could have fallen. 


The Battle of Birch Creek, and a few other 
fights between scattered groups of Bannocks and 
the US Military, followed in late June. Eventually, a 
large band of Umatilla warriors agreed to fight on 
the side of the United States. On the evening of 
July 12th, a group of Umatilla entered the Bannock 
camp appearing interested in conducting 
negotiations. In a surprise move, they opened fire 
killing several warriors and Chief Egan. 


While a few more skirmishes occurred, the 
entire campaign ended in September. It would be 
the last war between the US Military and 
indigenous groups in Oregon’s history. 


On July 18th, less than two weeks after the 
Battle of Willow Springs, Andrew married Arminta 
Hall. She, also originally from Missouri, came to 
Oregon by train when she was 13. 


Ten years later, Andrew and Arminta, along 
with 2,500 horses, moved to a 620-acre ranch in 
Starkey, Oregon, 60 miles southeast of Pendleton. 
They ran the area’s post office and store from their 
house. Sullivan Gulch, just west of Starkey, is 
named in Andrew’s honor. 


In 1957, author Mark Weatherford studied 
the various wars and battles between volunteer 
groups and Native warriors. He stated, “It is 
impossible to find another battle where the 
volunteers achieved greater credit and 
accomplished more than did Captain Sperry’s 
command at Willow Springs.” 


* Information about Andrew Sullivan’s involvement 
in the Battle of Willow Springs came primarily from 
an article and interview done by the La Grande 
Historical Society and his military pension 
information. 


Francis Sullivan 
Battle of Poison Spring 
Civil War 


Francis and Miriam Sullivan were living in 
Valley Township, Kansas with their family when the 
Civil War broke out. Francis enlisted with the 
Union Army’s 2nd Kansas Cavalry. He was with 
General Frederick Steele’s troops in 1864 as part of 
what is now called the Red River Campaign. 


The Union Army had several goals at the 
start of this campaign. They wanted to capture 
Shreveport, the temporary Confederate capital of 
Louisiana. They also aimed to take the Confederate 
Army's control west of the Mississippi, especially in 
Texas. The Union wanted to capture cotton from 
the plantations along the Red River. Additionally, 
the Union hoped to control Texas to prevent a 
possible invasion by France through Mexico. 


Marching from Little Rock, Arkansas to 
Lousianna, Steele’s men stopped in Camden, 
Arkansas. After three weeks of fighting and 
marching, desperate because they were out of 
supplies and near starvation, General Steele sent 
out 198 wagons to search the countryside for 


supplies and food. The foraging party was led by 
Colonel James M. Williams. Francis’ cavalry unit 
was assigned to be part of the escort for the 
mission. 


Also providing protection for the wagon train 
were 500 soldiers from the First Kansas Colored 
Infantry, recruited from former slaves from 
Arkansas and Missouri. At this point in the war, 
many Confederate soldiers were killing Black Union 
soldiers instead of taking them prisoners. This 
caused the Black soldiers to fight with desperation, 
believing that being captured would mean being put 
to death. 


The search party confiscated food, including 
a large amount of corn. With wagons full of 
provisions, The Union soldiers embarked on the 
18-mile trip back to the safety of Camden. 
Famished and tired from days of continuous 
marching, large portions of the cavalry wandered 
away from the command. 


They were met by over 3,000 Confederate 
soldiers that had blocked all roads leading to 
Camden. The First Kansas Colored Infantry was 
placed in the front of the wagon train, and Francis 
was part of the units placed on the flanks. Using 


artillery, the Confederates unleashed a brutal attack 
on the front and flanks of the wagon train. The 
Union soldiers bravely fought off the first two 
attacks. By the third attack, after suffering heavy 
losses, the outnumbered Union soldiers could hold 
out no longer and their defenses gave way, many of 
them retreated in the chaos. The fleeing soldiers 
left the wagons, along with their wounded and 
dying. Francis Sullivan was one of those that lost 
their lives on that battlefield. 


The battle is most remembered for the 
extremely high proportion of Black Union soldiers 
massacred while attempting to surrender. In all, 
236 Union and 26 Confederate soldiers lost their 
lives in the Battle of Poison Spring. 


It took another year of fighting before the 
Civil War finally came to end in April of 1865. The 
country suffered its largest death toll of any 
American war. More than 360,000 Union and 
258,000 Confederate soldiers died. 


*Francis Sullivan’s involvement in the Battle of 
Poison Spring was corroborated by his military 
pension information and the same La Grande 
Historical Society article that contained an 
interview with his son, Andrew. 


Joseph Sapp 
The Forlorn Hope and the Siege of Ninety-Six 
Revolutionary War 


In 1776, a year after the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War, Joseph Sapp joined the 
Delaware Regiment of the Continental Army. The 
“Delaware Blues” would become legendary for their 
fighting in the American Revolution. An exhibit of 
Library and Museum Collections by The Society of 
the Cincinnati stated, “Known for their 
distinguished uniforms, the Delaware Blues served 
with great distinction in nearly every major 
campaign in the middle states and the south, and 
were widely admired for their bravery and military 
skill.” In his memoir, Colonel Henry Lee wrote, 
“The state of Delaware produced one regiment only 
and certainly no regiment in the army surpassed it 
in soldiership.” 


For the first three years of the war, most of 
the major battles took place in the northern 
colonies. In 1778, Brittain shifted its focus to the 
southern colonies, and it was at this point that 
Joseph Sapp would participate in many key 
Revolutionary War battles. 


Joseph was at the Battle of Monmouth, New 
Jersey on a 100-degree summer day in June of 
1778. The British Army was marching through 
New Jersey, on their way from Philadelphia to New 
York. George Washington proposed the idea of 
attacking the British and having General Charles 
Lee sent with a small force ahead of the rest of the 
Continental Army to battle the British until 
Washington could bring the rest of the troops from 
Valley Forge. Lee scoffed at the idea of attacking 
the British, and only agreed to take the command 
after Washington offered it to Lafayette. After 
several hours of fighting, Lee saw no sign of 
Washington and the other soldiers. Before the rest 
of the Continental Army arrived, Lee’s men 
retreated from the battlefield in a disorganized and 
chaotic manner. When Washington finally met up 
with Lee on the road near Monmouth Courthouse, 
the normally calm Washington exploded in rage at 
his second in command. After their altercation, Lee 
headed behind the lines, and Washington rode 
through the ranks on his horse, inspiring the 
soldiers with his confidence. With each side 
consisting of over 10,000 soldiers, it was the largest 
field artillery battle of the Revolutionary War. After 
the longest one-day battle of the Revolution, the 
Patriots were able to, as LaFayette’s character says 
in the musical Hamilton, “snatch a stalemate from 


the jaws of defeat.” The American forces were able 
to stand their ground while the British eventually 
left the battlefield, providing a large boost to 
American morale. Charles Lee was eventually 
dismissed from the Continental Army. 


On the morning of August 16, 1780, Joseph 
Sapp was in South Carolina for the Battle of 
Camden. The British had captured Charleston in 
May, and in an attempt to control the South 
Carolina backcountry, had set up a supply depot 
and fort at Camden. American Major General 
Horatio Gates, intending to take back control of 
South Carolina, marched his troops toward 
Camden. On the evening of the battle, close to a 
thousand of Gates’ men were suffering from 
dysentery, but Gates still chose to fight General 
Charles Cornwallis’s British forces. The custom of 
warfare at the time was to place the most 
experienced soldiers on the right side of the line. 
Unfortunately, Cornwallis and the British did the 
same, leaving the left side of the American line 
outmatched. The British at this battle possessed 
bayonets, but the Americans did not. So when the 
right side of the British line aggressively charged 
with their bayonets, the inexperienced Virginia 
Militia retreated. Joseph’s Delaware Continentals, 
along with those from Maryland and Maj. Gen. 


Johann de Kalb, fought bravely while Gates and the 
rest of the army fled. Almost surrounded, the 
Continentals were eventually forced to retreat. The 
battle was a lopsided victory for the redcoats, with 
2,000 Americans taken prisoner or killed. Among 
those killed was de Kalb. As a result of this 
outcome, General Gates was removed from 
command and replaced by Nathanael Greene. 


The next record of Joseph Sapp in a battle 
was the following spring. He fought in the Battle of 
Guilford Courthouse on March 15, 1781, in 
present-day Greensboro (later named for General 
Greene). Cornwallis led almost 2,000 British 
soldiers against around 4,500 soldiers under 
Greene. After about two hours of fighting, Greene 
ordered his troops to retreat. While the British 
could claim a tactical victory, they lost a far greater 
percentage of their troops, including numerous 
important officers. General Greene would say, “the 
enemy got the ground... but we the victory.” The 
British decided not to pursue Greene’s men and 
instead traveled to Wilmington, North Carolina to 
regroup after the battle. Cornwallis decided to 
abandon his campaign in the Carolinas and instead 
moved his army into Virginia. 


Lieutenant Colonel Francis Rawdon, who 
was left in effective command of British troops in 
the south when Cornwallis fled to the north was in 
charge of the British garrison at Camden. Almost a 
year after the Battle of Camden, Joseph Sapp found 
himself in the same location, and once again faced 
off with the British. The Battle of Hobkirk’s Hill, or 
the Second Battle of Camden, occurred on April 
25th, 1871. 


General Greene’s men marched toward 
Camden and set up camp about a mile and a half 
north of town on a ridge known as Hobkirk’s Hill. 
In preparing to attack the British, Greene sent for 
reinforcements. Rawdon, after getting word of 
Greene’s plans, decided to strike first hoping to get 
to the Americans before their reinforcements 
arrived. Green’s men were eating breakfast and 
were not expecting an attack. Unbeknownst to 
Rawdon, Greene’s reinforcements arrived earlier in 
the morning of the battle. 


Joseph Sapp and the Delaware regiments 
were able to fight off the British long enough for 
General Greene to gather enough of his troops on 
top of the hill to put up a decent fight. Joseph Sapp 
was shot during the battle, receiving a wound that 
required him to be hospitalized in Charlotte. The 


Delaware Continentals' admirable fighting proved 
not to be enough, and the British would win the 
battle. However, much like the Battle of Guilford 
Courthouse, the British could not sustain the heavy 
losses that they received in the fighting. Not long 
after the battle, Rawdon’s men fled back to 
Charleston. General Greene would later say, “We 
fight, get beat, rise, and fight again.” 


A few weeks later, Joseph Sapp was out of 
the hospital and was again back on the battlefield 
risking his life for the cause of freedom. This time 
he fought at the Siege of Ninety-six. The town was 
named Ninety-six because it was believed to be 
ninety-six miles from Keowee, a Cherokee town. 


A year earlier, to protect against attacks, the 
British designed and built an eight-sided 
star-shaped fort. The walls of the fort, made of 
earth, were fourteen feet high. It took months of 
grueling work, some of it performed by slaves, to 
complete the structure. Layers of sandbags were 
stacked on top of the walls. Around the perimeter, 
pointing outward were sharpened stakes called 
fraise. A large ditch was dug just outside of the 
walls, and sharpened tree branches encircled the 
entire structure. A trench connected the fort with 
the town of Ninety-six, only 100 yards away. It was 


said at the time that it would be insane to attempt 
to attack the fort. 


By May, Major General Nathaniel Greene 
arrived at Ninety-six with more than 900 
continental soldiers. Inside the fort were over 100 
American loyalists, colonists loyal to the king of 
England. The fighting that would transpire would 
essentially be a battle of colonists against colonists. 
The Patriot’s strategy was to close off roads leading 
to the town of Ninety-six, cut off the water supply to 
the fort, dig a series of trenches leading to the fort, 
then attack. Digging the trenches, closer and closer 
to the fort, took three weeks of backbreaking work, 
all while being fired upon by the loyalists in the fort. 
Finally, they constructed a thirty-foot tall wooden 
tower to be used to fire rifles down into the fort. 


In June of 1781, word that a British force of 
over 2,000 soldiers was marching toward 
Ninety-six reached General Greene. Being so 
outnumbered, he realized that he had a decision to 
make. They needed to either give up the siege or 
immediately attack the seemingly invincible fort. 

The patriot forces decided to have a group of 
volunteers be the first wave of the attack. They 
would charge the fort, attempt to open up its walls 
and allow for the rest of the patriot forces to attack 


the fort. In what would essentially be a suicide 
mission, the group became known as “The Forlorn 
Hope.” Joseph Sapp was one of the 50 men that 
volunteered. 


In addition to their muskets, the Forlorn 
Hope was armed with long metal hooks and axes 
that were used to try to rip holes into the star fort’s 
walls. With the volunteers facing an onslaught of 
cannon and musket fire, men in the tower 
attempted to provide them with cover as they 
worked their way through the zig zag of trenches. 


As they came to the end of the trenches, the 
Forlorn Hope charged the fort. Unexpectedly, the 
loyalists sent two detachments of soldiers out of the 
back side of the fort, through the same trenches 
used by the loyalists, emerging behind the Forlorn 
Hope, leaving them trapped. 


Joseph Sapp, attempting to scale the wall 
and set fire to the fort, was shot by a musket and 
received wounds on his neck, arm, and elbow. Left 
wounded on the sloping wall of the fort, Joseph was 
captured and taken prisoner. By the end of the 
battle, only 20 of the 50 members of the Forlorn 
Hope were still alive. 


General Greene had no choice but to 
abandon the siege, leaving the fort to the loyalists. 
The British, although the victors of this battle, saw 
that their defenses at Ninety-six were very much 
weakened. The British Army decided to abandon 
the fort, burn the town to the ground, and retreat to 
Charleston. 


The Siege of Ninety-six would be the longest 
field siege in all of the Revolutionary War, lasting 
28 days. 


* Joseph Sapp’s involvement in the Revolutionary 
War, and these specific battles, was confirmed by 
the book called A History of the Sapp Family and 
his American Revolution pension statements. 


Other members of our family served our country’s 
military, but I just don’t have specific stories to pass 
along. 


Gary R. Volz was in the Army Reserve for 16 
years. A sergeant first class with the 104th 
Division, he spent a large portion of his career as a 
wheeled vehicle instructor and later trained 
mechanized infantry units. 


Wayne L. Sullivan was a military police officer 
with the Army during World War II. After four 
years in the military, he went on to have an 
extremely distinguished 40-year career with the 
Portland Police Bureau. 


Leslie “Les” Sullivan, Wayne’s brother, was in 
the Army Air Corps during World War II. He flew 
30 combat missions as a navigator in B-24 
bombers. He earned the Air Medal with Oak Leaf 
Clusters and the Distinguished Flying Cross and 
was a captain by the end of his military service. 
Before and after his time with the Army Air Corps, 
Les worked with the U.S. Forest Service, eventually 
becoming forest supervisor of the Ochoco National 
Forest. 


James K. Vincent served with the 1st West 
Virginia Infantry during the Civil War. Part of his 
military time was as an orderly for General Ulysses 
S. Grant. 


Michael Dominguez served in the United States 
Navy for 15 1/2 years. He was on active duty from 
July 1991-June 1995, stationed in San Diego at 
Naval Airstation Miramar. While on active duty, he 
spent two 6 month periods of time on aircraft 
carriers, USS Ranger (CV-61) and USS 
Constellation (CV-64), enforcing no-fly zones in the 
Indian Ocean. In 1995, he enlisted in the Navy 
Reserve. In June of 2003, he was deployed to 
Kuwait, a country located between Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia. He spent ten months providing security at 
the country’s port. Michael returned to the United 
States in March of 2004 and continued to serve in 
the Navy Reserve until 2006. 


